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The purpose of the Study was to investigate the < 
relationship between- Home-rCare^r (H-cy conflict. Fear of success 
.(FOS)^^ achievement (n.tch) and 'career motivation (CM) for women of . 
differing sex ro^e orientations. In addition, measures, of 
self-esteem., risk-taKing^ perceived community support and early 
socialization were xDbtained. A positive relationship was expeoted. 
beti^een FOS 'and level ' of -^career motivation J^jr an androgynous sex 
role orientation and ^ .negative relationship for B^C conflict and ^ 
level of career motivation for sextyped women. Subjects were 53-- 
continuing -education and^109 college ^undergraduate, females. Anal^yses 
^included canonical, discriminant, and multiple regression analyses. 
Heasureis of community support, community discrimination, s€lf**esteem 
in relation to^home and family^ and early socialization experiences 
were found to be th^ salient predictors of high or low career . 
motivation. FOS and H-*C were found to be descriptive of highly , 
motivated women, regardless of sex role orientation. The cost of this 
conflict to Jbhe productivity of'. these* women was viewed as an area 
needing further research. (Author) 
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The model of^ achievement mdjglvation develQped by Atkinson and Raynor (1974) 



and McGlelland (1971) is^fairly wbII establi^h^, for middle class boys and men ' 

^- / f 

but does not hold up for girls ,(Bardwick, "1971; Horner, J,968) or for persons 

from other cultures and socioeconomic backgrounds (Maehr, 1974). 'T^ie model' 
has identified several behaviors 'as typifying the high achiever: ihdependerfce, 
^^^c^istence, preference for tasks of intermediate difficulty, high acad^smic • 
' » ' -performance, and intrinsic mo<n.vation. Iivconsistencies with- that model are . 

* found for girls who obtain highVscores on achievement motivation but do not 

^' * show the predicted preferences f^^r tasks of i;ltermediate difficulty (Horner , 1968);. 

• Nor is girls* academic performance as higl^ as that of boys with the -same 
motivation scores (Horner, 1968). A model more rele\jant to the a^ievement ^ 
motivation of women is one which includes thje efffect of sex ro>fe socielizatiSn 

' practices and of t^resent contextual discrimination and/or s^ort systems • - 
/in the environment. In this model i? is assumed that' early sex role social- 
* ization and other 'social leading variables lead to certain personality 

^ predispositions (i.e. androgyny, HomerCareer. conflict, esteem) and that these 

^ individual' differences produce different achieving behaviors depending on 

O 



^he support or lack of support a woman perceives to ^e present in the environment. 
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• Aeories of career motivation can be usefully classified inta four m^i^ 
types: developmental (Super, 1957; 19 75); personality (Holland, 19:53; 1973) 
sociological (Hollingsh^ad, 1949; McDill. Sc Rigsby , 1973) and social learning 
(KrumboJ-tz, 1976). These apt^roaclies tp explaining how persons come to choose « 
their career are comple^ntary rather than mutually ej^clusdve. All have 
relevance for understanding the, career development of women but none address 
fuHy the social learning differences experienced by girls and womea wheh 
compared to men. ifi^ inadequacies of these 'models for women are highlighted 
when tlfeir adequacy is evaluated for other cultures. In developing countries 
'wher.e^ employment opportunities may be largely ascribe^ and social/economic ^ 
mobility low the personality and' developmental theoretical explanations are 



relatively i^eless. On the other hartd, the sociological explanation (i.e. 
the environment determines choice) has more relevance. Similarly, for ^^omen 
and girls'in the U.S. today, the environmental determj.nants appear to be. salient 
c^es. However ^ vthe American econopy is more open than that of a .developing 
country ^and a social learning tl)eory (I.e. Krumboltz) provides a 1;heoretical ^ 
explanation- for career motivation similar to^ thart propos/ed above for 
achievement motivation, namely one that includes the interactive .effect 

of sex roie socialization ^practices and" af riresent contextualLdiscrimination g 

. 

andVor support systems^ in the environment. We differ with Krumboltz, and 
Vith Maehr (1^74) cited above in the specification of variables to be included 
in ^the model', bu^^ree with their general explanatory concepts as most relevant 
.'for understanding /sex differences in^ achievement , and career motivation today 

in the United States. . , , 

- The purpose of the study was^ t*o investigate the relationship between 
Home^C^ree^ (H-C) conflict, Fear-of Success (FOS) and Career (CM) and achievement 
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motivation (n Ach) foif women of differing sex rolfe orientations using 
Bem's sex Role Invent6q;ry (BSRI), In addition, measures of self-esteem, ^ 
risk-t^kin^, perceived community support, and early socialization experiences 
were obtained. It was hypothesized that' a positive relationsnip would be 
^ound between FOS and lev@l of career motivation (CM) for an androgynous 
(independent^ init'iating, nuturant ^^^*cpj-essive) .sex role orientation^ Ijt 
was further hypothesized that a negative relationsliip \^ould be founci between* 
H-C conflict and level of career mt^tivatipn for traditional sextyped women 
(nurturant but not initiating and independent). That is H-C conflict would 
inhibit career motivation forr these wom^n.-^ Conflict measures were hypothesized 
to interact wit'h certain dependent variables. Horner * (19680 for example, 
found that, li)S was higher in women who w^re academically gifted. Such women ' 
would be expected to obtain high scores on the Academij/self-esteem- scale; 
H-C was expected to be effected by different levels of perceived -support 
for career goals in the community and at the more intimate family level'. 
Some dependent variables w^efe expected to have a curvilinear relationship (i,e, 
risk, Atkinson and Raynor, 1974) to the achievement motivat;Lon v^rinbles. 



( 



Procedures 



Measures " . , . . ' : 

Measures were: Horner's^ FOS us^ng ambiguous cues- (Horner ^lemJtng, 1977); 
H-C, a measure developed for the study on Horner's model; £em'^ ^BSRI (19-76) 
using* he9^our-way classification; CM, Hollajid (1977) ;' achievement mgt^vation 
using Horner's (1968) verbal cues adapted from Atkidspn-.; Ri3k*(Kagan and , 
Dorros, 1975); Self-Esteem asing three scales, from Cobp.ersmith X1975) ; . \ 

Community support, adapted from Birk, and Tanney (1973) ;s and Early ;Soc^alizatJ.on 
(Fyans/d978). . \ ^ % ' • 7 
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Analyses* " , * # 

Analyses included canonical correlational, discriminant, and multiple . 
regression,. Canonical analyses were used because they permitted testing the 
effect of predictors on both achievement and career motivation variables 

■ ■ ^ : ■ \- - ■ 

simultaneously.. For purposes' of grouping for Bom^ of the^ carion:^cal and -for' 
•the discriminant analyses, subjects BSRI (Bem, 197^^* Scores 'were used to 
identify tra3itional/-sex. types, androgynous and undifferentiated groups. 
The canonical analyses treated career and achl^eVement motivation as criterion 
variables and the ninq dependent ^measures as predictor variabiles. The 
.discriminant analyses included both predictor and criterjLon variables as 
possible, discriminants of sex typed groups. Following Tatsuoka ^(1971) .the 
^ risk variable was squared to test for .possible' curvilinear^ effects. 

The possibility of within and between group interaction effects among 
the dependent variables was explored by first extracting significant ^ 
interaction effects from a discriminant aijalysis (ColTey & Lohnes, 1971). . 
Interactions entered in the discrimiN^ant ^^t^lyses were limited to seven 
two-way interactions. These ^re H-C x FOS;'H-C x Community 'Support H-C x 
Self-|;steem Home;- H-C x Risk-squared; FOS x Self-^e'steem So'cial; t'OS x 
Self-esteem Home; ancj^ FOS x Risk-squared. ^These interactions were' included'* 
based on their high int ercprrelation with one or more of the .main effect"* 
'variables. Earlier attempts^ to enter more two-way interactions had resulted 
in a singular matrix. . ' ^ 

FolloiidLng the discriminafit analyses multiple regression and canonical 
correlational analyses were run with interaction terms included. By not 
grouping subjects on their BSRI (Bem, 1975) sek role orientation it was_^ 
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possible to enter twenty-five first order interaction terms, since the N ' 

was substantially incteased,.. In this analyses sex role cfrientation was included 

as a predictor, ' • ' < 

Subjects ' ^ * . * 

Female subjects were all married and mothers of children, dr^^m from 
two kge groups and educational levels* Representative sampling methods were 
used (Kerlinger, 1973)-. Ethical standards wer^ adhered to in obtaining 
research csut)jects . ^ In addition to voluntary participatioi^ subjects remained 
anojiymous unless, they wished , to ' obtain their scores. A state university 
iti Illinois provided, the sit>e for the college- ,undergraduat^, group (N = 109). 
A' commtoity college ixL the same state provided the site for the continuing 
education gr'oup <N = 53) . The college sample had <a meati age 'of 21, t^e 
continuing/ education sample a mean age of 37 • Thirty male subjects in the 
'state university also took the measures. < 



Results 



Means and standard deviations fbr predictor and criterion variables were 
obtained but ^r^ not reproduced her^ because of ^space limitations. Cor- 
relations among predic-fear -variables wer^ reviewed for each subject group. 
Significant intercorrelatipns were found ^or all grpups between the self- 

res teem measures. For continuing education' women, college men, but not college. 

.Women, .the self-esteem measures were significantly cbrrelated with thfe 

cpmmunity supp'^rt measure (p < :05) . Male college subjects c^btained a , 
^' ' ' • ^ - ^ ^ 3 ^ . \ . ' ' . • , ^ ^ . 

, significant negative corr-elation between highifOS and low community ^support 

(P <.oi). » ' ' ' ^ ' f ' I 

Corrfeletion between the criterion'^ variable's CM and n Ach were mostly 



negative, reaching significance for the continuing education gi^oup <p <.05). 
Examination of the means and standard deviations for these variables indicated 
that the standard deviations from n Ach scores were large, espe<iially* in 
the case of continuing* education women. - In contrast a as in thV expected 
isang^ for career .motivation scores. Male college students obtained a' 
l^wer positive correlation \-v .15) between the criterion variables. 
Hypptheses Related to Cohflict Measures ^ • 

It was hypothesized that fear-of-success' would be positively correlated 
with career motivation . for androgynous women. This hypothesis Was confirmed 
fox continuing education (p < .05) but n6t for^^college women'. -- It was* further ^ 
hypothesized that Home-Career conflict wc^uld'be negatively correlated with 
career* motivation for female .sex-typed^ women . This hypothesis was not 
confirmed. I^ypo theses related to interaction effects fpl: conflict measures 
and other dependent variables wfere confirmed, ^ix significant 'interaction 
effects ^were^ obtained, three for each conflict variably': Tables 6, 7, 8 
and 13* present ^these findings. • . * 

Canonical Analyses ' . ' • . 

Results *f or the canonical correlational analyses using sex-type to ^ 
classify subjects obtained five significant canonical variates. -'Four of ^ ^ ^ 
these were for continuing* education subjects. One was for traditional sex 
tyi^ed college females. Results are reported for significant canonical 
variates only. For the continuing education, group of women traditional sex 
type women and andtigynous women gbtained significant results, undifferentiated 
sex type females did not. Canonical results were also significant for 
college traditional sex typed subjects, ' ' ; ♦ ^ 



* ft ' * - 

Findings for androgynous continuing education women high in career 

* \ • * ^ • ^ ^ ^ 
motivatdLpn (Table l).were that these women wer'e also higl) in fear-of-succ^s ' * 

as, predicted (p<.01). However ^ iiT addition these wometf^were /found to /<7iew 

themsel-^es as so ci.ally unpopular and their risk taking patterA was on6 of ^ 

choosing -either a very high or a very low risk. An interesting finding 

was that CM was . negatively correlated with n Ach-(r-.,23) for these women. - 

Intermediate risk taking, characteristic of high n Ach^i^ersons did not 

accompany subjects* high career motivation scores. Thes4 mothers, who 

valued independence and goal directed^ behavior in themselves appeared to 

be uncertain .abQut their social acceptance atid the positive consequences ^ 

of their academic/career success. . * ' ' ^ ' 

• . • • / - 

* < Insert Table 1 About Here , 

» 

' • A second group of androgynous women, obtained through the canonical 
^ classification (Table 2) were characterized by high n Ach and low CM (p<.05). 
These women-N perceived the community as unsupportive of their career goals, and 
their early experiences in their family ^s unsupportive of independent 
'^"'behavior and academic achievement. Unlike the first grroup they did not aim 
high in a •career. Lack of perceived community support for their career- 
goals appeared to supercede, for these women,, their good feelings about their^ 
academic ^bility*^^nd led them to choose non-challenging careers. 

************ ** *** 

, . ^ V Insert Table 2 About Here , 

r 

***********.***.** 
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* Traditional sex typed women iQ both college and in continuing education 

* 

classes, who were^high in achievement motivation but low in career motivation 

(p<.pD obtained different patterns of weights on the predictor variah,les 

1^ > ' ' 

(Tables 3'and 4). « The college women obtained a negative weight on Risk- — 

squared stflggfesting that some tend to prefer high risks, others low,' The 

continuing education women obtained'' negative weights ofi H-C, early soci^lizatio 

^ * » 

and 'aelf-es^teem. Home measures suggesting that they perceived their ^ family 'as 
unsupportive of their independent and achieving behaViots, Career motivation ^ 
aad n Ach were again negatively correlated (r • -.3Z). 

********* *0* *****<.*** 

• Insert (fables 3 and 4 Ab^out Her^ 

* ********* ******o** 

* Traditional sex typed continuing edyca'tion women, similar to their 

- * • /[_ 

androgynous sisters, when characterized by jl^igh n Acb and hi^h career 

motivation <Table 5U also had high levels of 'fear-of-success (p<.01) and^ 

viewed themselves as socially unpopular. They had a similar risk pattern 

as well, namely -'some were inclined to take hi^h risks and^ other low risks. 

These* -sextyped women differed, however, from androgynous women in thSt^ this 

pattern ^ characteristics appeared when they perceived the coimnunity as * 

" 'j * * * ^ 

supportive of their* career goals. 

Discriminant Analyses . , ' * 

Thfe discriminant, analyses "for continuing education women produced two 
discriminant 'fuctiojpi^' accounting jointly for 100% of the variance. MANOVA 
eta-square, was .72*(Glas3 & Stanley, 1971) indicating that the nonlinear 
relationships accounted for more of the variance th^n the linear^ ones. 
Since main effects across bo<h discriminant fuct-ions accounted-^ for only 28% 
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of the variance, ^^and the statistic ^^as not significant, the interaction , 
effects were viewed as more powerful than th:e dependent y^i^iables alone In 

, ^ i - , , ■ • ■ > - 

differentiating the^seif typed groups. For both traditional sex! typed and 
androgynous women the^ highest interaction was for FOS x Self-esteem Academic 
(Tables 1 & 2) . No other interaction ef fect# .were equal to half of these 
weights 'or better (Tatsuoka, 1971) , and therefore are not reported. Although 
the same interaction described both sex role orientations both discriminant 
funct'ions dif f erep^iated the two groups well (Figure 1). Wilk' s' lambda » 
(Tatsuoka, 1971) was^aiso small ( .28) ' supporting this inference. 'The group 
means for these functions on all variables entered indicated good dif f erepXilati 
for groups. . . , J ^ 

Insert ^Tables 1 & 2 and Figure 1 About Here- ^ • 

***** *•* ***************** 

As indicated "prfeviously, the discriminant analyses were p»er formed as a *^ 
preliminary step preceding a multiple regression analysis. On' the basis. of 
the .findings reported above it was decided that the interaction t^rms should 
be included in' the' regression analyses. The discriminant analysis also lent* 
some support to the hypothesis th^t traditional sex typed women diffe;: from 
androgynous ^wonjen on achievement motivation related variables.' 

The'^dl^riminant analyses of college level data yielde^ one signific^tnt 

discriminant fuction for male ^N=30) and female subjects (N~109) combined 

' accounting for 53% of the variance. Figure 2 graphs the discriminant centroitls 

f 

for three f^le groups and the 'male group, illustrating graphfcally that in 
this arfalyses sex differences outweighed differences between sex typed 
female groups, table 8 presents the high and low discriminant weights; for 



discriminant functipn 1 (p^,05)* The group with the highest mean, over- 
all variable^, was/the traditional sex typed femalfe. group (Figure '2) , how- • 

'ever differentiation for the, four grgups was not vety substantial the range 

• : * ' ' . ^ ^ ^ 

-1 * 

was 4,9-6»3, and''Wilk's laipbda was\'*56. • . ' . ^ ' 

Insert Table 8 & Figure 2 About Here ^ . . * v 
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The discriminant analyses of data for college females only yiel(f(5;d one* 
significant function accounting for 65% pf the variance. MANOVA eta-sduare 

was .40 indicating that nonlinear relationships accounted for 40% of th^ 

— . • > ^ " - ^ \ 

,s variance, less than that found for the continuiag education females. The *F 

# ratio was significant (p. <,05) for this analyses and X"^ for the first \ 

ty, ' . dl^scriminant fuction was also significant (p, <.05). :^gur^ 3 ^presents ^he 

discriminant centroids. for colle|&>^ex typed, groups on functions 1 and 2.^ 

The Figure suggests clearer ^differences between the undifferentiated grCup 

and the two other sex typred groups. Furtjier analysed is needed to clarify 

these differences. lable 9 presents the discriminant weights for Function' 1 .-^ a 



Sipce the group meanis for tfhis function were not substantially different 

,Ci.e. the range was 8.4t9*9) and Wilk's lambda (.56) was moderate rather than* 
. • * • * 

jlow it would be unwise to describe any one of the three^sex typed groups as 

characterized by this function. Overall the dis-criminant analyses supported 

( ^ : ' . / . ' ' ' 

' / -k -k -k -k k.k *.******* *****:^*** » , - 



/ - Insert table 9 and FigCire 3 About Here 

* ^ I ***** *^ *********.****** 

/ * / . 

the inclusion of .interaction effeets in the r^egression analyses -to ^llow. 

• / - / - • . ■ • •.. 
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Multiple fteRres^ion^Includ^n^ Interactions as Predlct^jrs . . " ' * , _ - 

Multiple regression analyses including twenty-five interaction terms, • 
and ten predi^ttTrs- yielded ^'significant F(p <.05) ^when Achievanent ^ , 

Motivation was the criterion, for Continuing 'Education woi^en. Using Career . -"^^ 

6 

.^otivati<)n as criteri-qh, th6 'F value; was significant at the ,iO level only . 

for these women Results are reported, for 'these ana:|.yses in Tables 10 ^and 

liefer predictors, and interaction terms obtaining significance '(p <.05 or 

better).- Regression analyses using college ^ata did not reach significance, 

Need Achievement was predicted by moaerate 'risk-taking, Academic .Self * , 

-esteem, and two intei^ction effects ^(Tabl?^ 10).^ /he interactions were .both 

' with an androgynous sex-role orientation found, to interact with mod^rat< 1 ^ 

[ - . ' V ' " * V 

^ Social Serf-esteem (perceived "popularity) and moderate levels of perceived \ 

; * : * ' , - ^ ' \ 

' community support for career and achievement goa^s. ^ ^\ 

• Career motivation "(Table 11) was-^pir^dicted by several variable's in an ' • 

t •■ . jfct^ ... . : /r-' ^ . t. . • _ 



* opposite' direct'ioii')|^P^t' found for^ Ach '(i.e. -risk pattern and perceived-^ 
/support in the community). It 'Should be recalled, as repb'rte<i^arlier' khaTt - 
n~~Ach lid CM were dcyrrelated -.34 (p'<.05). TFie siWi^'capt interactions of 



commuhity support witii, Social Self-esteem suggest/^^ when.s6l£-e^te?m 
was moderate,, high perceived community support predicted high career 

tiVation. However, seif-e^teem had to be high .or .low (but not moderate) 



mo 



"^when perceived communlrtiy discrimiriation was high,, to predict high career 

* ^ * . If 

motivation. • Androgynous sex-role^ orientation interacted with high and lo\^ 

levels of Social Self-esteem in predicting high career -motivation . When thp 

interaction effects ar^e negat:ive we can only ^speculate, as to whether the >^ 

' ' - . V * ' ' '' 

effect represents high. -or low levels of the second tenrn . . ' . • 
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Canonical Analyses Including^ Interactions as fredictors > . ^ 

Canonical cor tela tionatl analyses with* the ^wenty-five "int^firact ion .terms 
and ttn , predictor variables> yielded two statistically significant canonical 
. variateacy^ ^^e for continuing /education females; and "one for college students. 
\ The qanonical analyses using f emale\coLlege students alone did riot reach 
••significance. * ' - - * 

A ^ jabl^ 12 presents high positive and negative weights for- th^ canonical 
^ ^ v^naifyses.. with., continuing education f emales '*The results of this analyses • 
are quite diffei^ent from those obtained prior to inclufiing^ interaction terms 
(see Tables 1, 2, 4^ and 5). For example in the pr^vioys analyses Aca(|emic^ 
SeX-t-esteem was positively associated with high achievement motivation. It 
should be noted that'thQ correlation between these two measures was .17. 



In, the present analysis" the su^>group of^ontinuing education females 
•characterized "by high ^achievement motivation* and low career mptivation was- 
characterized by low Academic Sel/-esteem. The muiltiple regression analyses 
reported previousl^^ confirmed that for achievement motivation Academic Self- 
esteem was <a negative predictor (t was -2.25; p^ <.05). Several interaction 
terms weYe among the high .positive and negative weights for this canonical 
variate '(Table 12). Wilk's lambda for this group was extremely small (.07) 
indicating that the group wa^ well differentiated from other continuing 
'education females. In contract larfbdas for the previous analysis (Tables 
, 2 and 4)^ were .48 and 57 respectively. The muXtipl^' R was .90 'indicating 
that about 81% of the variance was accounted for by these variables. Career 

**************** 
• ^' ^ Insert Table 12 About" Here) 

**************** 
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motivation for these women Appeared to be lowered by the* interaction of " 

self-esteem with perceived community supporl^, and with sex- role orientation. 

High home-career conflict interacted with perceived community support 

inversely. -A^very complex picture, is presented, confirming .our earlier 

theoretical model as interactive and multivariate. 

, Table 13 presents high positive and negative lights for the 

canonical analyses with college students. The results of this analyses were 

less impressive '^tlxan thpse obtained for continuing education subjects. The 
• ♦ 

multiple R was .55 in contrast to .90 for the -continuing education subjects. 

Wilk's lamj)da was higher (..55) . indicating less clear differentiation ^for 
this subgroup- of college students $rom the total group. However, th^ first 
canonical variate was significant (p <.05) and is reported in Table 13. ^ 

Discussion • . 
The most powerful findings^ statistically speaking, for this study are 
represented%y Tables 1, 5, lO^and 12, all for the continuing education* 
jnothers. Each of the canonical variates presented "'in ^Tables a , 5 and 12 

represent a Subgroup of this sample differing with respect ^to^ their motivation 

A ' . ' ' - 

pattern. For example, .Table l^epresents a subgroup ^igh oh career motivation, 

whureas Table 5 represents a subgroup high on both career and achievement* 

motivation and Table 12 i^epresents a subgroup high on achievement mo^tivation 

t)ut aow on career motivation, ^^might be expected, eacb^of these subgroups 

is characterized by different predict¥5rs . 

High Career Motivation; High Achievement Motivation ' - 

•fable 5 presents the only" data obtained for women high in both cateer 



\ 



motivation and achievement motivation. The difference for this group compared 
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to'a group ,high in only career motivation * (Table 1) was~"thart\ they had ..high 

" ' • ^ ' ^ ^ ' ' * ' . - ^ . ' \ 

* levels' 'of perceived community support,- There are two poissible* explanations ' / 

here* We .Qould ^nfer , that sex typed women need to perceive the .Community 

^»as supportive of their career goals if they are to aim high in a career/ 

'Alternatively we could' Infer that community support was -needed to ensure 

that both achievement and career motivation were high $)v thes^ \^omen. 

High Career "Motivation- , V . 

' The picture for continuing education women high in career motivation 

is presented in Tables 1 anc^ 11. In Table IVdata are presented for Androgynous 

subjects who kre cha^racterized by high levels of Fear-of-Success, a high- 

loV risk pattern, and low Sotial Self-esteem (popularity)*. In contrast 

continuing education wonjisn not grouped by, sex-type (Table 11) were characterized 

low levels ofi' perceived community sbpport but a similar risk pattern. 

Interaction effects were strong for this group suggesting that perceived com- 

munity support was moderated by moderate levels of Social Self-esteem and that . 

androgynous women* were' affected by high or ^ow levels of Social Self-esteem. 

Two charactortstics were-common to both groups:. --a high-low risk^aftern, and 

/ ' .... • ^ 



androgyny iWuehced ?'y low perceived popularlty> One is tempted to ^speculate 
that won{^n who aim liigh in a career *are non-traditipnal\androgynou%)* , un- 
popular, and Unpredictable. For continuing education, women there are penalties 
for aiming high ifi a career. They feel unpopular and their risk taking 
preferences reflect a lack of 'confidence ih'their environment 's predictability . 
They remain unable to calculate the odds for or against their career success. 
, High Achievement Motivation ^ * - ^ 

f ' Table 10 presents regression data for continuing education wmen where 

high achievement motivation is as much pjedicted by the int'ei;aetion effects 
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of .androgynous, sex role, perceived popularity,, and perceived community support 

as it is by Academic Self-esteetrivor willingness to take risks. This is, 

^similarly, a complex picture of the factors influencing hjg^h motivation. • 

Hi^h Achievement Motivation: Low Career Motivatio\ ^ ' . 

A subgroup of continuing education mothers > (^able 12^) 'h^d high achievement 

motivation but low career motivation and was characterized by four interaction 

effegts and two^ negativJ^ain* effects. Wilkes lambda was .07 for th^is ^ 

canonical ,variate indicating extremely good differentiation from the rest 

of the subjects studies. The interaction effects appeared toVave-a power- 

ful moderating influence on this subgroup. A very complex picture is presented 
f * 

of the factors influencing the achievement and career motivation of these 

s 

women. Based on the evidence presented it would>b premature to attempt an 
explanation for low career motivation in women who ^are^ highly mgti-vated 
academically. It-^sBems however, safe to say,- that.no unitary explanation 
shouia-be expected, but rather an explanation which highlights -individual 
and'ssituational differences'. ^ - ^ . ' 

The negative relationship^obtained between career and achievement 
motivation for both continuing education (p <.05) and college wom^en may be a 
.clue.. Androgynous women in both groups obtained larger negative correlations 
between these two variables than traditional sex tyi>ed women, 'is 'it possible 
that non-traditional women (i*e. androgynous) are less consistent with respect 
to academic aid career motivation than traditional sex typed women? Interveiir 
variables appear to -Jse"' inhibiting high achievement ^notivated, women from 
expressing their high motivation- in a conmensurately high level career choice. 

: ■ . ■ : • ^ 



The risk-faking patterns for the women studied often took a^ 'u' shape 
indicating t^at some women ^were characterized by high risk-taking and others 
by low. This traditional sextype^d pattern of preferring extremes was founnd 
for women for both age groups Ivigh in achievement motivation (Table§ 3 and ' ^ 
5) contrary to Atkinson's (Atkipo^i and Raynor,, 1974) model where moderate 
risk-taking typically accompanies higli n Ach, This extreme pattern of risk- 
taking was also found, for androgynous continuing education womexi high in 
career motivation (Table 1), ^Perhaps high achievement and career oriented 
women who are married perceive the enviroment as unpredictable - an inference 
derived from their amb,ivalent risk preferences • Continuing education women 
(Table 10) were* found to have a tisk pattern similar to the Atkinson model- 
when interaction effects were partialled out, especially those related to 
selfresteem, community support, and non traditional (androgynous) sex role 
orientation. However, their risk pattern assumed the familiar 'u'' shape when 
career motivation was the .criterion/ even when the effect o^f the interactions 
w^s taken into account (Table 11) It is possible that women perceive morev 

social sanction for their academic endeavors than , for their Career endeavoi^. 

/ . - 

Conflict Measures . ' , ^ 

The conflict measures for Home-Career (H-C) conflict and Fear-o'f-Success 

-(FOS) provided some inform'ation on why women have inhibitetd career motivation 

•• \ 

Sext'yped continuing Education women scored high on FOS ^nd career motivation, 
provided , they perceived support available to them in the co"mmunity for their 
' career goals. Androgynous women scored high oil FOS, ai/d career' motivation 
whether or not they perceived support in the comraunitV. FOS. was found to be 
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moderate^by self-esteem scores, both Academic. Self-esteem and,,Social ^ 
Self-es'teem, gometimes in a negative direction, at others'in.a positive . ■/ 
direction (Tables 6", 7, 8 and 13 present these data),. Home-c'areer con- • " ' 

f flict socres were moderated by self-esteem in relation 'to home and family ' 
(Table 8) and by perceived community support and ekrly socialization ex- ^ ^. > 
periences "(Tables 9 and 12). The"!, finding that high levels of FOS were 
associated with high cateer mptivation (p<":05) raises interesting qjies.tions 
' about the cost of this conflict' to the acWal productivity of these women. 

Sex Role Onentatioiy -« , , • 

Sex role orientation appeared 'to be,a useful predictor in the analyses 
of data presented here fo,r continuihg education and college wc^en. It . 
^eems that the presence or/absence af perceived support* at^ home or in the 
community for traditional sextyped women's career goals is important for 
high Motivation, while for andtogynous women it was not. 'Perhaps traditional 
sextyped women are more dependent on social sahcCxons for their .ca'^^eer _ ' 
motivati/lT^^^^*^^ are their androgy^^a, sisters '.^ This inference 
'makes seise in light of Bem's (1976) traditional sextyped construct which 
■ identified womln who perceive themselves as dependent rather than independent. ^ 

Environmental Support " 
• . The measures Self-Esteen^ Home, Early Sbcialization, and Co^^h^ty Support • 
.' -appear to be highly useful in picking up information on whjr women h^e in- •. . 
• hibited career motivation. Their interactive effect with other predictor 
• variables is demo;strated by data presente^n Table 8,13 in which ten • 
signficant inter'actidn effects, contain these variables. 

The implications of this study for achievement and career motivation 
theory are to lend • tentative support fof th^ interactive social learning ^ ^ 
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context model proposed at t*be^ beginning of this paper. The evidence again 

highlights the inadequacy of the older models based largely on middle class - 
> 

male norms^ (Atkinson & Raynor, 1974; Super, 1975) • ** - ^ 

The implications for research suggest -a closer look at which^ contextual 
variables optimize 'or alternatively inhibit achieving motivation in women. 
Naturalistic observation methods (Bergin & Strupp, 19^0) might be employed 
with benefit in this task. At a later stage, or .Concurrently , experimental 



studies might examine the effect of matching particular personality types ' 
(i.e» .sextyped, androg/nous) with environments differing in the degree of 
support offered for the woman/girls achieving behaviors. 

Implications for practice suggest a variety of inti^rventions rather 
than focusing change efforts in one area. McClelland* s^ (1971) strategy of 
reeducating adults arid adolescents could be applied to girls and wohen to 
help cll^nge their values, attitudes dnd -self-concepts ^n the direction ot. 
greater achievement motivation- Atkinson's (Atkinson and Raynor, 1974) 
strategy of changing the environment to optimize motivation could be applied 

V 

to family education,' teacher education, teachers, employers, legislators 
and policy makers. Both these approaches are now currently used. A third" 
approach suggested some years earlier by Cronbadh (1958) i§ to match the 
individual And the environment in some manner to optimize achieving behaviour 
,For example, a sextyped girl may be highly achieving given adequate support 
for achieving be^iavioj^^fN^^ and school, whereas an androgynous girl may 
thrive in a' somewhat different environment. All three approaches alone have 
limitations, namely relying on charfge i\ either the individual or the sbciet 
to soive the problem. The third apprpa/bh is not free of this difficulty, 
since matching individual differences to environments,. .assumes th:^t these 
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Individuai^dif^er^ncies are relatively unchanging aixi stable* ^ - 

♦ ♦ . ^ y N ' ^ t 

The study,, described iriv this paper provide some tentative '^directions 
*- foto theory , research atid practice relative to. the achieving behaviors of^ 
girls 'anci women* The ^act that conflict was found to be highes^t'in highly 

> '•'^ " ' • , 

motivated wpmen * suggests that 'much remains to be done before women full 
p6t:.efiti>al is unleashed both for their p^sonal benefit and that of society. 
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Table 6 



Discriminant Function fYor Androgynous Continuinfr* iiclucation. 



Females 



Hipjh Positive Wts. 



Iflpti r^p-atiye V/ts. 



FOS (5.00). , 



1/ . 



Hiph Positive Interaction, Wts. 



Hifh Nep-ative Interaction Wts. 



FOS X o elf -1^6 teem Academic (-6.9) 



la.HAKOVA ety-r^quarc? .7^.; Wilk's A ^28 
b. Standardized discriminant weights 



- 1 
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TabDo 1 



Canonical Variate One^* for An(3ror;ynoU'S Continuing; Educ^ition 
" . ' Feninles 



rrcdictor-VnrTalTlo Set 



Cr i Lew j oii-Vn r i jI) I c 'ScL 



H 1 } [\)s it Lve Wci[;iUs 



Fear of Success (.Bfi) 



Career fletivaljun (L><)*!) 



11 j^h Nv{;at lye Wei[;htj< 



^^^If-I'sLcoin Social (-.72) 



a. li . 7 8^^^f' •"(.!)•< .001) ; Wilk's A .22 
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Canonical VarlaLo -Tv-j©''^* . for An<\ror,ynouc Cohtinuirif, Jiduca^tipn 

* .Females 



Predictor-Variable S-ct , 

Hi fih Positive % M;|,^tj. 
Academic Self-Esteem (.56) 



Crit'ejioa-Variable Set 
Need Acliievcmcnr (.95) 



Early Social iznt ion- (-. 60) 
> 

Home Self-Ksteem <-.95,) 
Con\munlty Su|)port (-.^^D 



n..\{ ^.6^^^ (p< ,025) > Wilk's X .58 



Career Motivatiofi (-.J 4) 
V • ' ' . '-7. 



\ 



4 



Canonicai V^^into .Onc'^* .for Collef^yGextyjred Females' 



i 



< — 



7 •• Prc'dvelor-Var i.ible Set* 



Criterion-Variable Sot' 
AchiGvnmen^ Motivation (.96X 



7 



4 



- ^ ■ , 

(Riskf (-7:1) • 



i{y:6o^^--Kp<.oi) 





Career' Mot-iv<*aion^ 18) 

' J- ^ ' 
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Tabic 

Canonical Variatc /JH^/o^• for Continuin^^ iiducation Scxtypefi 

Females . 



PrcdicLop-Vc'ir inble SeL 
Posit i \? c Wc M);hts 

Acadomi c Sol f-Ksl ecin ( . 9 )) 



(Ir i Lor Lon-V/ir i nb I c Sot 
lUj'Jj^ Pt)s i L LV0_UV i tjtU^s > 

Nocd' AchicvomcnL (-63) 



Early Socic-il Lr.nLion (-.58) 
Homo Solf-Kslccm (-.^il) 
Ilomc-Oc'U'cor ConrJicL (-.A7) 



Career Motivnlion (-.'60) 



aa .72''^''^ (p< •01) ; wilk's X .47 



Table 



Canonical Variate Ond^'* . for Contini/i^f; lidiicfition iJextyped 

/ 

* Females / 
I 



Prediclor-VaTiable Sol 



Cr il cr Lon-Var iab I e Set 



Community Support (.75) 
l'e'ar-of-Succ(?ss *( > S Q ^ 



Career Motivation (.85) 
Achicvcmcnl tUU ivntion (.^7) 



(Risk) (-1.60) 

5;ocinl (-.98) 



Wilkes X .3 0 
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Table 7 



Discriminant Function 2 'for Sextyped Continuinfr JJcTucation 

Females 

. : 



High Positive Wts. ' 



High Negative Wts/ 



High Positive Interaction Wts, 



High Negat^^ive. Interaction V/^s 



FOS X Self--esteem Ac-ademic(-5 



a.ilANUVA eta^cqu^^re .?2 ; Wilk's X.28 
ti» StancVird ized discriminant v/eights 
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T^ble 



- ^ - • a, 

Discriminant Function 1 for .Collese 'Students 



29 



Hig^h Positive Wts. 



POS' (1.65) 



b. 



H-igh Negative Wts, 

\ 



H-C(-1.72) 



High Positive interactie)n . tSo , Hiph Negative Interaction Vts. 



K-C X Home self -esteemd . 5^ ) 



FOS X Social self-esteeni {--2oS7) 



a/iAI^IOVA eta-square Wilk's X ,56 

Standardized discriminant weights. 



X''6?.8'df 50 (p<o05) 



a • 
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Table 9 

Discriminant Function 1 for Collese' iMeirriecl Women *^ 



High positive wts 



■ — J — : — - — : — 

High~ Negativa wts. 



H-C(5.68) 



High positive interaction w.ts . 



High negative interaction wts. 



n-Q'X Comrmnity Support (1.9'i) 



H-C X Early Socialization(-3.^7 



/ 



a. HANOVA eta-square .40; Wilk's X .60 

■x^4'a.7 df 3^(P^.05); F (p .h) . 

b. Standardized discriminant v/eigh'ts 



Table 10 

Simultaneous Multiple Regression Analysis 'fov -.Continuing 
Education Women Usinj:^ Achievement i4otiva^ion as -Criterion 



Predictor 



^ p < .05 
'^'^ Ti< .01 



R 



Andro^y^y 

Self-esteem Socis^l 

Androf-;yny 

Community Stopper t 

Risk-s(iuared 

Self -Esteem Academic 



.87 

.87 
.-87 
.87 



t . 



3.04 



2.22" 
2.14* 
-2.26' 



wt . 



1.25 

1.40 
.47 
.1.48 




• ^ Table. 11 " ' 

• . • • • 

Simultaneous Multiply Re8;r$ssion Analysis for Continuing 
jEducatipn Women Using Career Motivation as Criterion 
■ . ■ ' (N=. 53) ' ' 



Predictor 



' ComhiuJj^y Support 



X 



Self-2steem Social 
Community Support 



.86 



.86 



3.93 
-3. -81^'' 



wt. 



/ 

1.^9 
- 1.06 



Risk-squ.ared 
Andron;yny • - 

Self-Ssteem Social 



.86 
.86 



* p<..af ; P< .01; P< .001, 



-2.1i 



.50 



- 1.30 
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Tab? ^ 12 



Canonical Varlate On§- f Qr Conilrmin.p: :\duc^tion Femaie, 



Predictof -Variable '5et 
Community Support (.33) 



*Griterion--Varia^bjje oct 
Hir;h Posit iv e iKain liiffect //t 
x\ch>evemcnt Iioti vat i on ( .7^) 



H-G X •Comnn.inity Support (.23) ' 



Academic 3clf-estcem (-.29) 



Career hotivation( (^^i- ) 



I i i r^h J i e^j,-'^ t V V o iJI t C2i2/i£t Jjt£ • 



ial Sclf-e::;tecn (-•fl'5) 



Community Support x Soci 
Andro/ry^V^x ii^omc 3clf -esteem 



a. P =.90(P < .01) i'-yilk'n X .0?. 
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' Table 13 

* « 

Canonical VfiriaL^e One'^for Coller?;© otudcnts 



Predictor Variable Sat 

High .roGit ivc - rai n Effect vit:^ . 

Home oelf-ecteem (.33) ^ 

> 

Early Socialization {.2Z^ 
Social SolC^iGteein (.'19) 



Criterio^j^ Var*iable Set 
i.'ifch .Tosi tive V/t^ > 

Achievenent _ij^tivation( 



Higjh Posltjve Interaction V/ts, \ 
H-C X- Coinr.ninity lunport (.32) 
.Community 'li^nnort x r>ocjal Self-eGteem( o27 ) ' 
FOr, X /\cy'lepic Self-esteeiM {.2}) * • 



11 i'Ch :!orativc ! a ln r^ff ect^ Wts> 

F03 i-.y]) . . 



Hin:h ^^IIc/^at\vo . v-its < 
Career i-.o^ivatipn 



(-•'Bo 



Hi r:h Me.r^ ativ o -^In tora clion Wts • 

Home S^ir-e3teorri x liarlj- Socialization 3^^-) 

Androp:yny x CornmuYiity Support (-o25) 



• Qr 2(-1.8; .08) 



12 



Gr l(-i^.3;1.6). 



3 



\ 



,.1' ■ 



^ - ,3- --v/— ij 



Figure 1 r Discriniir.aiT't function cen^oids * 
' for'iextyped Continuing iiducation / 
females (C-r 1) and ^rArbgiimo^ls Con-' 
tlnuing Education females (Gr2 ) . 
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2 
1 
9 

-1 

,-2 
-3 



Gr ^(5.5;1.8) 



'or 3(^.9;-. 05) 

^ -->-^' i * — =f ^ 

3 ^ 6 5 6^ 7 

, Gr 1(6. 3;-. 25) 
■ - Gr 2(5.1;--56), . 



-Fi"-are2-: Discriminant function centroids for, 
. College Sextypec) (Gr 1 ) Androgynous 
CGr 2) undifferentiated K^^'^^i 
females and Sextyped males(Gr 
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♦ * 



Gr 3(-8-8;''.8o) 
„. * ■Gr-2('--9.9; .08)" . 

11/ r-i- *^ i- 



- 9 2 8 -7 -6 

Gr'K -8. A-; -.29) 



-k -3 -2 -1 



Y2 



2 
I 



-2 

-3 



Y2 



Figure 3: Discriminant function cefntroids f o^ Undifferentiated(Group 
Sextyped( Group 2) and Androgyjnous ((froup 3),collef:e femaJeS: 
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